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From Sewel’s History of the People called Quakers. 
LETTER OF SAMUEL CRISP. 

The following letter, the writer of which was, 
previous to the change in his religious sentiments, 

clergyman of the church of England, appears 
worthy of re-publication at the present time. It 
bears evidence of a dispassionate and truly chris- 
tian state of mind, in which the writer was pre- 
pared, agreeably to the recommendation of the 
to him that had ask- 
ed him ‘‘a reason of the hope that was in him, 
with meekness and fear,”’ 


apostle, to ** give an answer” 


He who has a solid 
ground of conviction within himself, is under no 
necessary temptation to maintain his opinions with 
heat of temper, or to indulge a harsh and censori- 
ous feeling towards others. The latter is a dis- 
position which new converts especially are apt to 
evince towards those with whom they had former- 
ly held religious communion. ‘They conclude, 
and no doubt with great sincerity, that the new 
faith which they have embraced is the only one 
in which men can find acceptance with God. We 
are far from meaning to reduce all kinds of religi- 
ous belief to a common level, for we deem it of 
great importance that mankind should entertain 


correct and worthy views of Divine truth, but we 


are so fully confirmed in the soundness of the 
apostolic doctrine, that ‘* in every nation they who 
fear God and work righteousness are accepted of 
him,”’ whatever be their sect or creed, that we 
woukl encourage a disposition to think kindly and 
charitably of the religious sentiments of others, 
while we maintain our own with firmness and 
consistency. ‘I'he writer of the following letter, 
while in communion with the church of England, 
appears to have deported himself with a strict at- 
tention to the degree of light which he then pos- 
sessed, and in this situation was made to partake 
of the vital power of religion; of those pure, in- 
ward sensations which are the evidence or seal of 
Divine approbation. But when his mind was fur- 


ther enlightened to see more clearly into the way 


of truth, (for there are various gradations of know-| 


ledge in Divine things,) he became faithful to the 
new accession of light that was furnished; 
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while he saw into the weakness of those things 
to which he had been recently attached, we do 
not find that he attempted to sit in judgment upon 
his former associates, who might not have been 


favored with the same degree of illumination. 


Aware of the common weaknesses of our nature, 
of our common state of dependance, and of the 
like solemn and accountable relation in which we 


stand towards the universal Parent, we should 


bear in mind the language of the apostle: ‘* Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his 
own master he standeth or falleth: yea, he shall be 
holden up; for God is able to make him stand.’ 


The news thou hast heard of my late change 
is really true; 1 cannot conceal it, for it is what | 
glory In; neither was it any prospect of temporal 
advantage that induced me to it, but a sincere love 
to the truth, and pure regard to my own soul; 
neither can I be sufliciently thankful to God, that 
he hath let me live to this glorious day, and not 
cut me off in the midst of my sins and provoca- 
tions against him; he is long suffering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance: he hath brought me 
off from the forms and shadows of religion, and 
let me see in a more illustrious manner what is 
the life and substance of it, as he found me in 
some degree faithful to that measure of light and 
knowledge he had bestowed on me, whilst lL was 
in the communion of the church of England; there- 
fore he was pleased of late, as | humbly waited 
upon him to make known to me greater and deep 
er mysteries of his kingdom; and | can truly say, 
that I find by daily experience, as | keep low and 
retired into that pure gift which he hath planted 
within me, things are every day more and more 
cleared up to me, and the truth shines and pre- 
vails greatly over the kingdom of darkness; and 
if I should now turn my back upon such manifes- 
tations as these, and entangle myself again with 
the yoke of bondage, surely I should grieve the 
Holy Spirit, so that he might justly withdraw his 
kind operations, and never return more to assist 
and comfort me; for God is not mocked; religion 
is a very serious and weighty thing; repentance 
and salvation are not to be trifled with, nor is turn- 
ing to God to be put off till our own time, leisure 
or conveniency, but we must love aud cherish the 
least appearance of Christ, not slighting or despis- 
ing the day of small things, but embrace the first 
opportunity of following Christ in any of his com- 
mands: when he speaks, there is such force and 
authority in it, that we cannot stand to cavil, dis- 
pute, or ask questions; for unless we will be so 
obstinate as to shut our eyes against the sun, we 
must needs confess to the truth of his doctrine, 
and presently strike in with it; and therefore when 
for several weeks I had lived more privately and 
retiredly in London, than was usual, fasting twice 
or thrice in a week, or Sometimes more, spending 
my time in reading the Scriptures, and in prayer 
to God, this was a good preparation of my mind 
to receive the truth which he was then about to 
make known to me. I lamented the errors of my 
past life, and was desirous to attain a more excel- 
lent degree of holiness than I had discovered in 
the church of England. In this religious retire- 
ment God knew the breathings of my soul, how 
sincere I was, and resigned to him when alone. 


and I wanted him to set me free, and to speak peace 


and comfort to my soul, which was grieved and 
wearied with the burden of my sin: for though I 
had strictly conformed myself to the orders and 
ceremonies of the church of England, and had 
kept myself from running into any great or scan- 
dalous enormities, the fear of the Almighty pre- 
serving me, yet still I had not that rest and satis- 
faction in myself which I desired, and greatly 
longed for. I found when I had examined my 
State and condition to God-ward, that things were 
not right with me. 

As for a sober and plausible conversation in the 
eye of the world, I knew that was a very easy at- 
tainment. A good natural temper, with the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education, will quickly furnish 
aman with abilities for that, so that he shall be 
looked upon as a saint, and very spiritual; when 
perhaps in chains of darkness, in the gall of bitter- 
ness, and in the very bond of iniquity. If this 
sort of righteousness would have done, perhaps I 
might make as fair pretensions that way as some 
others; but alas, I quickly saw the emptiness and 
unsatisfactoriness of those things: this is a cover- 
ing that will not protect or hide us from the wrath 
of the Almighty, when he comes to judgment. It 
is nota man’s natural temper, or his education, 
that makes him a good christian; this is not the 
righteousness which the gospel calls for, nor is 
this the trath in the inward parts which God re- 
quires. ‘The heart and affections must be cleansed 
and purified before we can be acceptable to God; 
therefore it was death to me to think of taking up 
my rest in a formal pretence of holiness, wherein 
yet I saw to my grief, 
- ped themselves, si 
ing of the felicity 
now their own, 


abundance of people wrap- 
‘pt securely and quietly; dream- 
of paradise, as if heaven were 
and they needed not trouble them- 
selves any more about religion. I could not en- 
tertain so dangerous an opinion as this, for then I 
should be tempted to take up my rest by the way, 
whilst | was travelling towards the promised land. 
1 think I made 
through God’s 


. little progress in a holy life, and 
ssistance | weakened some of my 
spiritual enemies, w whilst Il lived in the communion 
of the national church. I thank my God, I can 
truly say, whilst I used those prayers, I did it with 
zeal and sincerity, in his fear and dread; but still 
I ceased not my earnest suy pplication to him in pri- 
vate, that he w | show me something more ex- 
cellent; that 1 might get a complete victory over 


all my lusts and passions, and might perfect righte- 


ousness before him; for | found a great many sins 
ind weaknesses daily attending me: and though I 
made ireqt ent res itions to forsake those sins, 
yet still the tem; ’ was too strong for me; so 
that often I had cause to complain with the apos- 


tle in the bitterness of my soul, ‘*O wretched man 
that lL am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?”?’ Whoshall set me free, and give me 
strength to triumph over sin, the world, and the 
devil: that I may in every thing please God, and 
there’ may not by » least thought, word, or mo- 
tion, gesture or action, but what is exactly agree- 
able to his most holy will, as if I saw him stand- 
ing before me, and as if I were to be judged by 
him for the thought of my heart next moment? O 
divine life! O seraphie soul! O that I could always 
stand here; for here is no reflection, no sorrow, no 
repentange: but at God’s right hand there is perfect 
peace, and a river of unspeakable joy. O that we 
might imitate the life of Jesus, iol be thoroughly 
furnished unto every good word and work. ‘T his 


was the frequent breathing of my soul to God when 


ty Pe 
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I was in the country, but more especially after 1 evening by a grand illumination of the street and 


had left my new preferment of a 
private lodgings in London. 
hope I may say without boasting, that I was very 
devout and religious, and I found gre 
refreshment in it from the Lord, who 


beautv of holiness; and the sweetness that ari 


ch ipl in, and took 


; 
at comlort an 


from an humbled, mortified life, was then very 
pleasant to my taste, and I rejoi ed in it more than 
in all the delights and pleasures of the 
To be conti 
——— >>> 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS, 
(Continued from l 
Valetta, 
This afternoon the masquerade was continued 
much in the same style and spirit as for the last 
two days past, but the number of actors in it, as 
well as of spectators, was 
Whilst in the afternoon we w 
standing in the large open area in front of 
John’s cathedral, watching th 
ad} cent, 


increaseda.— 


; 
sreatly 
course of th 


excited 
that thronged it and the streets 
nessed a circumstance that exhibited in a 
light the superstitious feeling of the people. 


strony 

The 
maskers, in their gay and grotesque dresses, were 
moving rapidly about indulging in their number- 
less tricks to amuse the crowd, whilst latter 
was expressing its approbation and delight by va- 


the 


rious exhibitions of merriment and pleasure, when 
suddenly the great bell of the cathedral commenc- 
ed tolling in token of a ceremony that was 
to take place within—in an 


ceased, l 


about 
instant the revelries 
he uproar was hushed, and the multitade, 
actors as wel 


toward the 


| as spectators, turning first their faces 


chureh, dropped alinost simultaneous- 
ly on their knees on the pavement. In th 


tion they remained a short time until the ceremo- 


is Situa- 
ny was finished, when they arose and resumed 
their amusements With as much rac ly as belore; 
so that in another minute no one, who had not wit- 
nessed it, would have supposed any interruption 
had taken place. About sunset the crowd 

to disperse, which it did very quietly, thou 

parties were to be heard singing in the stre 

til a late hour, Conside 
mult the city was in, during t 
of the festival, it was a 


ring what a complete 
ie whole contin 

matter of sury 
that there was so little exhibition of bad 


We had before come to the conc] 


} 


rise 1 
piu 
if ah) 
sion that 
Maltese were a good-natared, pacifie people, 


our impressions were now quite confirmed. Wi 
oon 1 } wal P if ot 
very ll the rude tricks of tix 


sons disguised were received playfully and 


lew exceptions a 


4 ait 


humour, ¢ voy } nrohal 
humour, alti Vil a 


were the o 
that 


ility is that those ¥ 
a 


jects of them seldom knew whio it w 


was taking such great liberties with 


ome +} 
Pherm. from 463 


the morning—showers and 


to 62°—hail storm in 


sunshive throu 


W. 


r—the jun al 


the day—wind fresh from 8S. 
The Carnival 


the 


Is Ové 


nloxicatng dr 


iu 


is passed— y 
and now the bitter consequences are 
1 


drunk, 
experienced, 
live part in 
to the chape 


i€ ssion ol 


To-day all who have taken an 
the diversions are require d to repair 
} P 1 
i 


( a neighboring Casal, in 


s improprieties and mis- 


iIn©® COn- 
ward ol penance to eorres- 
er faces on these occasions, 
a 
s a Judicrous contrast to that 
merry ones of the 


ol 
last three days. 

h. ‘Pherm. from 53° to 58°—partially clear— 
wind gentle from S. E 


{9 


This wind is the Sirocco, the effects of which 


in summer is said to be very debilitatin®. 


It does 
not a sar to possess 


any such quality now, 


' 


g the anniversary of the ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, the event was celebrated thi 


l'o-morrow bein 


3 


In this retirement I same 


shuren tha ear 


his name, and of those 


d Our 


in the 
on this 
my of our parlour overhang- 

an excellent opportunity 
rhe Su nl 


At wil A + 


be ing 
ol seeing 
Paulo is about 

At each end 
irame 


and quite straight. 


| 


a lurge arch ol work, or- 


numerous Jatin mottoes, 


‘ ‘le’s | : 
i apostie s | istory, 


hundred 


aevices 

] ' 
, 

iam} . 


ils of thirty or forty 
<d posts, to each of which were 
mps. ‘The houses, 


statues of saints at the 


ry 


n to twelve | 
corners 

y vast numbers.— 
ly all the bells in the city were kept ringing 
shout the day. St. P 


streets, were lighted up by 


i 


aul’s church, besides 
illuminated, was dressed outside with crim- 


sk drapery, and inside with evergreens, 


ts and silver ornaments. 


} 


s thronged by a mul- 


hal lren, all appare ntly 


the show. A band 
1 ' } 1 
DaCK and 


forth from 
ir, followed by a part 


} ; 
© Muilitua 


tl 

10th. Therm. from 56° to 62°—cloudy, with 
le rain—wind from 8. E. to S. W. 

ion j tion of St. Paul’s 

1y, in conse 


juence 


suspension of busi- 
‘trada San Paulo was 

about 3 o’clock was 
About this 
hirty 


eople 
pies 


t 


monks, from t 


Dp 
i 
| 
uu 
| 
A 


monasteries, began 


; Be 
rocession formed, 


i 


, Y 

; . 

led by an individual 
r of very ricl 

{ter him 

| cross, on 


1 colors, 
came an- 
; which 
; and feet, an image of C 

ns on his head, an 

i} arl of the ¢ dy. 


arer Was another ind 


elaborately wrought sil 
silver staff, 

in of men and b 
» plain 


no 
iON, 


crosses 


an 
aul 


in 
ment 
ny was broucht up by a di 
9 p by g 
Fy » hee ] 


0 reasitp t¢ Sst 


} i eu pen if 
large as a common dinner 
silver, but in two or three 


{ 


ivre 


generally of 


of cold. 


in- 


members of the diflerent companies were 
in a uniform usually consisting of a white 


\ ith a Capt 


i 


over it 


of the same colour, with 
nner, (white, purple, or red,) and a head 

‘consisted simply of a white napkin or 
the head, 
The monks 
uniform, but were 


ikerchief, which, beside covering 


et down the back. 
this 


hes» ‘The capuchins 


about two f 


the crowns of their 


ce about as large 


as a 
iar, ane 
TT! oe 

the 

; i 

more 


rege a8 a saucer, 
Paul, which were the last in 
show, and attracted far 
the rest. ‘They wore black 
r-dresses, and over them a thin white robe 
to their knees. On their heads were 
nd-shaped caps. ‘There was a 
very long train of them, and as it had 
| when they | 1 


yrocesst 


mn, mace 
attention than 


more 


un 


1 


very nea 


become 
dark assed us, their lighte d candles, 


and the flaming torches of the multitude that ac- 
ied them, 


comp produced a very singular and 
j gular « 


striking effect. Besides the banners, crosses and 
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lantern that the others carried, they had a huge 


image of St. Paul with a book in one hand, from 
which, (as I supposed,) to teach his doctrines to 


those who would receive them, and a sword in 
the other, to enforce them 
not. In true 

Catholie h, but 
that of the meek and 


thor of 


on those wh 
keeping with the spirit of t 
how widely di 


' 
» Would 


4 


thor 
Ciule 


1 
persecules 
per ul 

“7 hy 
Vhis fi 


borne on t} : 


patient and 
] y 


of the ‘l of 


was of 


COs] 
i 


s 
great weight, Was 


' 
peace, gure 


of eight men, who were compelled very fre 


ree illuminated 


1 


he street, the multitude, whic! 


1 


le, a } - 
remarkably quiet orderly, be 


and 


noisy: shouted, thre 
hats and caps up into the air, and seeme 
frantic with excitement. ‘This company 
contained the and other of of the 
church, among whom was the high priest. He 
was dressed in a white satin robe, embroidered 
with gold, and 


1 al ‘ 
i AMOS 
likewise 
canons 


licers 


carried in his hand a large golden 
vessel, something like an urn in shay On each 
side walked one attendant that held up a corner 
He was followed 


whom was swinging back and 


Cc. 


of his robe. by others, one of 


censer 
nse were escaping c 


iorth a irom 
imes of in 


The people showed their 


7 
which the f 
ce 


plous- 
eneration for this 


man as he passed, by uncovering their h 


ihe same marks of respect was likewis: 
», crucifix, &ec. Ke. 
Besides the illuminations of 


to the imag 
1 
last even 


were pl iced, at dist 


inces of about twenty 
along the 


is, Wax candle S, five 


stret 


iron cand 
ot am ex 
green, tocust ana 
hung with crimson drapery of damas! 
~7-¢ee + 
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JONATHAN DY 
In the Intelligencer have 
ext! 
re a 


times 
Th 


aullily 


iets from the works 
re few men who have 
and perspicuity 

which have exercis¢ d 


ed 


1 


9 however, to subse 


Like 


il ond Wo 
GIsting 


his views. many men of 


ents, he appears, on some occasions 


tered on a circuitous path, and to have al 


the more direct way of truth. ‘I'liis is suflicie 
obvious to my mind fi he 


sents ** the comumunic 


tin hoe 
ill the 


he means the w 
ment, as ** the final standard of 
b: 


} oe ? ‘ 
should be extremely sorry to s 


is the primary moral 


Sis ol 


go to lay waste those ex: 
them in tl 
g or old. 


youn 


in 
riences of faithful men who have go. 


and as such are highly valuable and edil 
that any who 
a 

ruie and > 


are concerne 


can j this k 
by the same 


holy ancients can 


soverned those j ine 
disparagingly of their testimonies. 
thing to entertain a due value for a 
another thing to erect it into an idol. 
scriptures of truth were ever intended 
Jute rule for the government of mankin 
ceeding ages, either in a morahor religi 
I no where find. Ido not think that they them- 
selves lay claim to any such pretensions. ‘They 
contain pre cepts some of which were ad ipted to 
particular circumstances, and to 
sions, and are of standing 

obligation; not because they are found recorde 


ms sense, 


pP irlicular Oocca- 


1] 


some rmutavie 


an 
1 in 
the scriptures, but because they are applicable to 
the universal wants and condition of man. 

The true principles olf 


in the heart, and exist 


iorality hay 
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records—to any oral or written testimonies. ‘The in, of playing with and teazing those 1 pti i very bad st a 
lea that any thing of the latter kind, however cor- without injury to themselves, ‘The of ect, is soon . 
ect a transcript it may of moral impression, rabid dog, or other animal, can only be re ionia. ‘The 
ynstitutes the original or chief code of ethies, ap- as a diseased and infectious matt the \ ’ e 
$s to 1 absurd and unphilosophical. 1 am need not be discussed here an | it avoid | 
retty sure that it is not consistent with the sim- sons of animals. ‘lhe polar bear presents nph of Augustus, Shakspeare has ribed the 
licity of the truth as held by our religious Socie- the best attested examples of a poison os of the poison in her fram t i 
ty. ido not wish to be understood as meaning ped; this property of its flesh p ( 1 that its bite 1s atte with Its u 
to detract from the merits of this admirable writer, derived from some of the ve a lts wound is easily cured vo ilk ir- 
who, ! ‘curacy of perception, force of reason- which it seeks on the shores J al , parti y that prep 1 cailed eau- 
ng id clearness of illustration, has but few Scoresby says, that those s s who, vl fetid spirit ol tartar 
f is; but In proportion ¢ the talents and skill the arctic regions, have been « 1 to eat In ishes ( s the st l 
| t 5 ( s ol fl ! ed 
faw r should we be on our guard against his } xam f a poisonous one is the barbs J 1a 
errors, for the latter generally exercise an influenc | t always | Barnes. who lived in the fourteenth « : n 
-eX ve with the fame of their author. N. L pe r off of the s! was sometimes usual to eat the fish w y 
Phila., 10 . 2d, 1845 and sometimes have even died from its | i oki savs, ** The barbel is a sweet fis t 
Sate effects. During Sir John Ross’s sta t Fury |is a queasy and perilous meat for man’s —for ‘ 
For Fr Y = a 3 ich, some of his party being tem| commonly he giveth an luction to ' 
LAVERY IN MARYLAND. ad ee ee ees wt CHES TM, Be ey DO eee ot ee 
ide a hasty meal of the first iat Was \ 1. w i | 1 oft be 1s } Ve i f 3 
Amongst the signs of times which indicate who partook of it soon complained of a vi ‘e writer on fishes. Dr. Bloch, § : 
favo e clflinge in the feelin of a portion of headache, which, with some, continued two « family have eaten the roe of t ‘ 
he Southern people on the subject of slavery, is three days, and was followed by the skin pe g without sustaining any | . ’ 
the ication of impor it f s showing the off the face, hands, and arms; | S, WhO ties : fish ealled the w \ | . ) 
wrongfulness and impo! of the system, put had probably eaten more largely, the skin | re noticed by ancient writers v ‘i. ’ 
forth by Southern men, and appearing in Southern off the whole body. On a former o n, reration. The flesh is ex 7, 
newspapers. witnessed a similar occurrence, when, on Sir | u e wounds i is 6 very : 
One of the latest of these is from the pen of ward Parry’s polar journey, having lived for . ful. at 1 with a vi o tan a 
John L. Carey, of Maryland, who presents some eral days on two bears that were sh t! nt shooting. | t W ! = 
startling facts touching the existence of slavery in peele d off the feet, legs, and arms of n thie } n that will extend ‘ 1 to shoul- 
State. It appears from this publication, that party; but it was then attributed rat to ( It is a common notion that svi ms \ 
since 1790, except in B nore city and in four quantity than to the quality of the meat, 1 tO| proceed from something 1 than | 
counties in which there are few slaves, that the their having been for some time previo n very wor the fish p | 
aggregate population of the State lias diminished! short allowance of provisi It vy ¥ that t <2 8 venom i . 
‘That su 1840 the slaves have diminished from supposed that the wound from a stag’s horn was gych s made by s lor- | 
111,502 to 89,619, whi since 1790 the free poisonous; but death, in such a casi es Y sal fin. w 1 is bla 4 ; 
lored people have increased from 8,000 to|from the immense force with which the animal aspect. ‘The remedy us y Wels ! ; 
60.000, thus proving that ere lo og thre y must out- strikes its enemy. Is sea-s with W it » the 
number the slaves. a. Carey further shows If thon ! wi hart. it 7 to t r: 1 con lerable t | } | y \il use. é 
that in 1790, the white population of the free and But barber’s hand will boar’s hart af rf 1 um of November, 1765 instance 1s 1 t t 
slave states was nearly equal, whereas, according not I L person be r reduced ve | y state ‘ 
to the census of 1840, the free states had a popu-| In America, when the snow lies so deep as to by a wound 1 this it who w y 
lation of 6,761,000, and the slave states only prevent the deer from grazing, tl re compelled the application of sw 0 i byt } 43 
3,827,000 to subsist by browsing on the leaves and bark ol 1 Ve Mackerel, , cl : 
The ** Saturday Visiter,’ a popular and widely the laurel, in consequence of which they s e lobsters, and muss - 
rculating newspaper published in Baltimore, so much of its well known pois that their flesh tions on t dies lim ft ) fk 
contains frequen i s on the subject of proves hurtful to persons who eatit. We have eat them. Acco to Orfila, M ton- j 
siavery, and 1s active in ul g the question upom often heard people complain of tilness after ling deau, Fodere, | Bur 3, d 
the nsideration of the convention for the reform’ on hares and rabbits; and w oubt not it the resulted from «¢ r miusst : ; ‘! 3? 
of the State Consti m, which is now about flesh of these animals is occasionally noxious, rests on tl | ’ c 
assemb] in Baltimore. owing to their having eaten largely of poisonous mussels prov | ; 
From t S} rit of 1 juiry which is manife st, it barks and poisonous pial is Some reader, per- 1d to t n ¢ ) | cu t i $ 
isto be hoped that Mary | will soon be pre- haps, will ask, ‘* Would not such food poise heiw ead to t| 
pared to t lecisive measures to rid herself of animals themselves? No, not always; for cer-' more to cons pecu S 5 
this foul blot, and to r to their just rights, tain animals will eat with eagerness and perfect the mussels, ! s | , 
that lara Iu il class of her population, whom impunity various plants, barks, and berries, whic! s is « ‘ ( in 
she is now holding as mere ce! els bs F prove poisonous to buman beings In the same it is clearly ¢ ed that m 30 . ‘ 
pied way the flesh of many birds that eat poisonous n taken { ’ r ire 
Soom ¢ hers’ Edin! | berries is sometimes hurtful to people who partake poisonous, ¢ from th 
of it. During the ti that the American ruffled they have im Mr. John M 5 
ANIMAT, POISONS » . : } ; 
srouse feeds on laurel-buds, its flesh is ghiy ae t he found h « st. Deven l 
‘The most noted poisons of a vegetable or eterious. Sout! suys that the flesh of parro re-like s 
mineral 3 ; but in nearly every class of the!is so powerful, that it is used medi lly abro trix of f very 1 ! 
val un there is | | some creature) The head and int s of the Carolina parre ( ft § of t 
v s, or was y,s to st eaven- said to be it t uusly poisonous to cat iH , ; 
om Mod 12 gists s I l ¢ the Be plan relate t the flesh of a bh ot it K W l : - 
( leadly poison; and the vulgar have a sort of quail, inhabiting Ukraine in Tartars r t nt s 
superstitious belief that a *s | th 1s potsonous fatal to persons who eat it. Among s we erat 
to chi n, if they inhale it long whi he animal find more poisonous animals than in any othe ( ‘] - 
leeps in t ne cradle. ‘This is rly a mere class; indeed the examples are much too num ik 
VY, asi ) > notion that Or sit ily to be here par snak I { 1 of » eX 
suck the ! th of children till t! little in ents | 1 Ol al f us animals it S| ( 
can breat! no lon ! The « 1 of both stories ma Vy species are | mm venom, as Is ot } | P i Ss 
is probably this: a cat has gone to the cradle, and mon Brit snak ! our sm sna . 
lor greater irmth, has lain on t I tol the commonly called l-worm, | of w 
sleeping babe, until, by the weight of its body feetly harmless ugh ilar ig I \ W et 
repressing the play of the lungs infant has erishes a thous stories of t lly deeds. mos { l 
been gradu ly suffocated. ‘I W erly The British viper, or adder, does el, t by the apy sweet oil to t ‘ 
a notion that the fur of a cat imparted snake’s poi- a poisonous bite, producing a very id swelli { Here w notice that th ‘ 
son to those who handled it much; and this was of wounded part, but ne proving fatal e is sonr nous Xe ! 
referred to the habit cats were supposed to indulge except to persons whose blood was pres sly in that, during ited 1 of t . 
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sand Greeks from Persia, the soldiers, when they 
came to a place near Trebizond, found many bee 
hives, the combs of which they sucked; but soon 
afterwards they became as though intoxicated, and 
were attacked with a virulent cholera morbus. 
The famous botanist, Tournefort, when at ‘Trebi- 
zond, made some researches relative to this occur- 
rence, and learnt that it arose from the bees col- 
lecting their honey partly from a plant which is 
very abundant there, and the very blossoms of 
which exhale a sweet but intoxicating perfume. 
This plant was most likely either the rose-laurel, 
(Rhododendron ponticum) or the yellow azalea, 
(Azalea pontice;) for Father Lamberti found both 
of these poisonous plants, together with poisonous 
honey, in Mingrelia. Colonel Rottiers, in 1816, 
observed the rose-laurel growing on all the moun- 
tains of Trebizond; and the inhabitants asserted, 
that “the strong honey” which the bees extract 
from its flowers is a kind of poison, causing stu- 
por in a greater or less degree, according to the 
season of the year. M. Dupre, the French con- 
sul, assured Colonel Rottiers that he had experi- 
enced this effect himself. In the autumn and 
winter of 1790, there was an extensive mortality 
among the people of Philadelphia who had eaten 
honey that had been collected near that city. ‘The 
American government having instituted a minute 
inquiry into the cause of the honey proving fatal, 
it was satisfactorily ascertained that it had been 
chiefly extracted from the flowers of the Aalmia 
Latifolia. Plants of the genus 4ndromeda also 
yield a poisonous honey. In the ‘* American 
Philosophical Transactions” Dr. Barton states that 
the dwarf-laurel, great-laure], broad-leaved moor- 
wort, Pennsylvania mountain-laurel, wild honey- 
suckle, and the stramonium or Jamestown weed, 

yield a poisonous syrup, and that the honey which 
the bees make therefrom has been fatal to man. 
These facts ought to induce the keepers of bees 
to be careful how they venture to cultivate plants 
of noxious qualities near their hives. ‘The Greeks 
and Romans were careful to eradicate all bitter- 
tasting herbs from the vicinity of their apiaries, 
lest they should impart a bad quality to the honey. 
According to De Lille, the bee-keepers of Langue- 
doc also pay great attention to this point. Even 
wild species of honey-bees will resort to noxious 
plants quite as readily as the domestic species— 

“ Like to those bees-of Trebizond 
Which, from the sunniest flowers that glad 
With their pure smile the gardens round, 
Draw venom forth which drives men mad.” 


An intoxicating and poisonous honey is ex- 
tracted from the flowers of the monkshood, or 
aconite, by the choura, or wild rock-bee of Gur- 
whal (Apis irritabilis.) 

These facts make it not improbable that many 
more persons die from eating poiscnous animal 
food than is generally supposed, and without the 
cause of death ever being suspected. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
MOTHER’S FAREWELL TO 
DAUGHTER. 


Go, dearest one—my selfish love 


A HER WEDDED 


Shall never pale thy cheek; 
Not e’en a mother’s fears for thee 
Will I in sadness speak. 


Yet how can I with coldness check 
The burning tears that start! 
Hast thou not turn’d from me to dwell 


Within another's heart? 


T think on earlier, brighter days, 
When first my lip was press’d 

Upon thy baby-brow, whilst thou 
Lay helpless on my breast. 


In fancy still I see thine eye 
Uplifted to my face; 

I hear thy lisping tones, and mark 
With joy thy childish grace. 


E’en then I knew it would be thus; 
I thought e’en in that hour, 

Another would its perfume steal 
When I had rear’d the flower. 


And yet I will not breathe a sigh; 
IIow can I dare repine! 
The sorrow which thy mother feels, 


Was suffered once by mine. 


A mother’s love—oh, thou know’st not 
How much of feeling }ics 
In those sweet words—the hopes, the fears, 


The daily strengthening tics. 


It lives e’er yet the infant draws 
Its earliest vital breath; 
And dies but when the mother’s heart 


Chills with the grasp of death. 


Will he in whose fond arms thou seek’st 
Thine all of earthly bliss, 
E’er feel a love untiring, deep, 


And free from self, as this? 


Ah no! 


Thy gentle heart may prove; 


A husband’s tenderness 


But never, never wilt thou meet 


Again a mother’s love! 


My love for thee must ever be 
Fond as in years gone by, 

While to thy heart I shall be like 
A dream of Memory. 


Dearest, farewell! may angel hosts 
Their vigils o’er thee keep; 

How can I speak that fearful word, 
“Farewell,” and yet not weep? 


+~2eer 


“Te who, with watchful care, removes 


The obstructing thorn that wounds the breast he loves, 
Smooths not another’s rugged path alone, 


*—H. Moore. 


-_—_—__<+2oe »>—_—_—___-— 


But scatters roses to adorn his own.’ 


“I prize much more highly the friend who 
bears with my infirmities, than I do him who 
exaggerates my puny virtues;—the one supports 
me in my weakness, and the other supports him- 
self on my tiny strength—the one loves me in my 
poverty, and the other adheres to me in my pre- 
tended affluence.” 


For Friends’ Weekly 
TO MY BOY IN 


The nursery sl 


Intelligencer. 
HEAVEN. 
ows thy pictured wall, 
Thy bat, thy bow, 
Thy cloak and 


A corner holds thy empty chair, 


bonnet, club and ball; 


Thy playthings idly lying there, 
But speak to us of our despair. 


Even to the last thy every word, 
To glad, to grieve, 
Was swect as sweetest song of bird, 
On summer’s eve; 
In outward beauty undecayed, 
Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And like the rainbow thou did’st fade. 


We mourn for thee when blind blank night 
The chamber fills; 

We pine for thee, when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills; 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All, to the wall flower and wild pea, 

Are changed—we saw the world through thee. 
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And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

It doth not own, what e’er may scem, 
An inward birth: 

We miss thy small step on the stair, 

We miss thee at the evening prayer; 


All day we miss thee, every where 


Yet, ‘tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy! 

That Heaven is God’s, and thou art there 
With him in joy; 

There past are death and all its woes; 

There beauty’s stream forever flows; 


And pleasure’s day no sunset knows. 


Farewell, then—for a while farewell— 
Pride of my heart! 
It cannot be that long we dwell 
Thus torn apart. 
Time’s shadows, like the shuttle, flce; 
And dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Beyond the grave we'll meet with thee. 
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Present State of the Religious World.—TVhe 
present age is replete with incidents which must 
|have an important bearing upon the progress of 
true religion. ‘The numerous sects into which 
Christendom is divided, are agitated with discus- 
sions, and rent with divisions upon points of doc- 
trine and belief, which they consider vital to their 
existence. ‘The Episcopalians, one of the most 
stable church organizations, are divided into high 
and low church, and are earnestly engaged in try- 
ing to convince each other of their orthodoxy. 
The clergy and the laity are becoming jealous of 
each other; the former fearing that the people will 
come to think too much for themselves in religious 
matters, and the latter 


that they will be over- 


' 
whelmed with clerical authority. 


The downfal 
of several Bishops in this church, has tended t 
weaken of some of the 
enlightened members in the 


this office, and 


the confidence mori 


alleged sanctity of 
has induced 
claims of this order to the 


claim as successors to the Apostles. 


inquiry into the 
high rank which they 
While the 
vast importance attached to the rituals and ordi- 
nances of the church, as being indispensable t 

isalvation, by the ‘ Orthodox I piscopalians,’ 

known as Puseyites, is producing inquiry into the 
grounds upon which these rites are instituted, and 
upon their actual value. 

Amongst the Catholics, a most important and 
extensive schism has broken out in Germany, of 
the origin of which we gave some account in a 
former number—and which the latest accounts 
‘represent as spreading with great rapidity; many 
| of the clergy, the nobles, and people of distinction 
taking sides with the reformers, and the govern- 
ment failing to interfere. ‘There is little doubt 
ithat this reformation, which is said to be based 
upon a more radical and thorough dissent from the 
idoctrines and forms of the Church of Rome than 
| was Luther’s, will extend itself to other nations, 
jand will result in weakening the power of super- 
stition and mysticism over the minds of thousands 
‘who have long been held in spiritual bondage by 
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the 
posing forms and mysterious doctrines of this cor- 


ir priests, and by their veneration for the im- 


rupt hierarchy. 

The ultimate effect of so remarkable an event 
upon the future progress of religious truth, and 
even upon the political prospects of the European 
nations, can scarcely be estimated. ‘That it must 
be vast, no one can doubt. Germany is also the 
seat of a schism amongst the Jews, (an event un-. 
precedented, we believe, for many centuries,) but 
of the precise grounds of difference we are not 
informed, farther than that they affect their modes 
of worship, and the observance of the Sabbath. 

Some of the Jews contend that the day to be 
kept as a Sabbath is not so important, provided 
one day be set apart as holy; and as Christians 
have adopted the first day of the week, they think 
it would be wise and convenient to fall in with 
that arrangement. A large majority, however, 
are said to adhere in this respect to the practice of 
their fathers. 

Amongst the Presbyterians in Scotland, a divi- 
sion has occurred involving very important conse- 
quences, inasmuch as a large majority of that 
sect, which is the established church of the coun- 
try, have dissolved their connection with the estab- 
lishment, rather than submit to what they deemed 
an infringement of their conscientious rights, and 
are now organized under the title of the “ Free 
Church.” 

In our own country, although no evidences of 
open division have as yet occurred amongst the 
Catholics and Jews, yet almost every other reli- 
gious organization is in commotion. ‘The ques- 
tion of Slavery is dividing the Methodists, the 
Baptists, the “Presbyterians, and indeed, to a 
greater or less degree, is agitating all religious 
communities. 

Earnest doctrinal discussions are going on 
amongst the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the 
Unitarians, and Orthodox Friends, which will 
probably lead toedivisions of a greater or less ex- 
tent. ‘The points at issue being, as to how much 
or how little it is necessary to believe in order to 
be considered members of what each party may 


Society is not 


consider the true church. Our own 
exempt from commotion, but although a great va- 
riety of views prevails, we trust and believe that a 
spirit of forbearance and toleration for one another 
is generally prevalent, which, if abode in, will 
preserve us in love and harmony. 

From this cursory glance at the present state of 
the religious world, in what are termed christian 
nations, it must be evident, that however we must 
deplore the bitterness and rancor which generally 
characterize these disputes, there is an evidence 
of increasing light and knowledge on the great 
subject of religion—men are thinking and act- 
ing for themselves—there is now more freedom 
of inquiry amongst the masses upon subjects 
which they have been taught to consider too 
sacred for them to touch. The 
dicta of priests and hireling teachers are becoming 


and abstruse 


less authoritative, and the confidence of the people 
in them, as a privileged order, set apart to instruct 
them in Divine things, is, in some degree at least, 
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weakening. As a consequence of this state of 
things, may we not hope, that the free teachings 
of the Divine Spirit in the heart will come to be 































































ble that we may be too fastidious on this and 
similar points; or, in other words, more nice than 
wise. We grant, however, that there is room for 


more generally acknowledged, and that the autho- improvement in the matter alluded to by our cor- 


rity of creeds and systems of belief will be pro- 


respondent, and we shall endeavor to profit by his 
portionally diminished. 


As this comes to pass, remarks. 


ds 
men will be judged more by their practice than aE : 
their opinions or belief. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
aie ss , : Ata Stated Meeting, held 10th mo. 2d, 1845, in the even. 
The mark of the christian will be in the near- ing, McPherson Saunders was appointed to serve as Trea- ; 
ness which he approaches to the “ Pattern shown “8"¢": 2% Thomas Ridgway as Clerk. he 
: -| The following Friends were also appointed a Committee 
on. ‘ baa p g . € 
us on the mount, rather than in the orthodoxy o} of Management for the ensuing year, viz:— 
his creed. ‘The precepts and example of the Samuel C. Henszey, John H. Willitts, Charles Adams, 
blessed Jesus, instead of occupying a secondary Myers Fisher Longstreth, Rodman Wharton, Samuel 
, a ., . Jeanes, Stephen Byerly, William Hawkins, William Jack- ; 
or subordinate place to the doctrinal views of his son, ‘Thomas Ridgway, Jacob M. Ellis and Joshua Lippin- . 
divimity, as entertained by a large majority of °ot, Jun. : 
° ‘ . ‘ . } . ranta fro e tes. 
christians, and to various other mysteries com- Extracted { ome th Minutes Be ek ; 
a ps eras THOMAS RIDGWAY, Clerk. 
prised in what is termed the ‘ plan of salvation 
. : . 'T} oy te ane Fourth a mt . "enines 
as taught by theologians, and insisted upon by| The Library is open on Fourth and Fifth-day evenings, 
, ; * and Seventh-day afternoons of each week, for the use of 
them as primary and fundamental, will come to members and others 5 
be regarded as the most essential and sublime part ——_——_+++e+—____ es 
of that gospel which came by Christ; and an RECORD OF NEWS. i a 
adherence to these be esteemed as the true test of 4 ery ear a 
dinniateshi New Counterfeit—Ten Dollar notes, purporting to be of i 
ISCIPleSHIp. the Bank of Commerce, are in circulation. They are said e 
ry . . ° Oo be ll executed. ¥ 
That this happy period may arrive, must be the '? be well executed £ | 
. . " Imshouse % p ‘orks.— The orks >» supply the u 
ardent desire of every sincere seeker after truth, ,,A/™souse Water Werks.—The works to supply | é 
¢ : : Blockley Almshouse having been completed, the water was a 
who, having seen to the end of ordinances, and admitted into the reservoir on the 3d inst. 
ceremonies, and systems of belief, is desiring to. Treasury Notes Outstanding—Amount of the several is- eS 
i i c I r rec ra oO F : 4 
possess the eternal substance. sues "rs nding Ist inst., as per records of neenis ha 
this othee, P051,49 5 a 
——___+ + ee > -—__—__ Deduct cancelled notes in the hands of the reat 
, . ° ° ° accounting ofhicers, 150,000 00 es 
We have received a communication signed sieamalees i bee 
W.H. ‘The writer objects to certain words and $937,764 18 : é 
complimentary phrases, such as ‘Sir, Mr., Sun-| Cheap Fares—You can go from New York to Albany ‘ i Be 
day,” &c., that have now and then found their) F 79 cents, and to Boston i 
. " oat P 7 Jensus ¢ few York.—T! lis t returns nder the *, 
way into our paper. The admission of these into|, Census of New York.—The district returns under the 


late census, gives the following as the census of the city of \ 


our columns he holds * to be altogether inconsist- 


New Yor We have also compared each with the returns : er 
. ° . ’ ° 4) : ; ro yees. those of 1835 : 1 1® 3 P . 
ent with the testimonies of our Society, and cal-| of the two previous censuses, those of 1835 and 1540, thus y 
4 ‘ Fie a ane _ | Year 1835, 270,989; year 1840, 312,710; year 1845, 366,785. +e 
culated to undermine its principies. Now it By the above it appears that there is an increase of inhabi- oo RY ’ 
cannot be supposed that, in occasionally giving) ‘tts at the last census of 54,079, which is an increase of A 
: , . 15 per cent. within the last five years. New York is now 7% 
place to the language of others, who entertain no the fifth city in the world.—Sun. «iit 
Z F ‘ oF 
scruples on this account, we meant to encour-! Tyue Philanthropy.—L. Dix visited the State Prison, Bau 
: . . r lorir rv in ‘Trenton. and finding th rise without = 
age or sanction this kind of phraseology. We,¢" ng her stay in ‘Trenton, and finding the Prison withou , 
; oo ae " ae . a Library, and destitute of other stated means of moral in. 
certainly have as little partiality for any thing of struction, resolved to provide books through her individual 3s 
the sort as our correspondent himself, and would | "esources.— Gazette i 
gladly avoid it altogether; but we have found this, ‘Suirrels, Hares, Opossums.—In this game the wi 
: 1° . wot a 1 country abounds; and we are satisfied that we to have 4> 
somewhat difficult, and, In some case€s, almost) ., unusually hard winter from the immense amount of th a -7 
impracticable. ‘The views of our Society in rela-|fer@ nature, and the great supplies of grapes, chinquepins ¥ 
; ’ ° | rally | i corns, hickory nuts, chestnuts, and persimmons, provided 
tion to plainness of speech, we fully believe are) ¢. som by nature. There is no surer rule of weather va j 
founded in truth and reason, and calculated to ticination than this.—Richmond Whig. ; 
promote the real interests of mankind by inculca-| Fleet on Lake Superior —The rapid increase of commere 
: : seal eit Oa Be tee Lake Superior is o1 f the marvels of the day. In 1842 
ting a tone of sincerity, christian frankness, and 4). american Fur Company supposed that the schooner 
manly freedom in their intercourse with each William Brewster would rot before she could pay for her 
. We sl la theref he i _| self on Lake Superior, and therefore transferred her to Lak 
other. e should therelore regret to be in any Erie, leaving the brig Astor and the sehr. Algonquin the only 
way ‘“‘the means of spreading declining princi-| American vessels of any importance on Superior. So sud ™ 
nles’” among us in this respect. We know not denly has the Lake Superior country growm into import mst 
I s= ™ —_—" *“*' ance, that the fleet on that Lake now consists of the schrs "in 
that we should be held justly liable to censure, | Napoleon—a large vessel of 180 tons, with cabins and state : 


aainc! ++) : ] lec ny Sural] 
ca : ? ot cleraen i aes rooms, just launched at the Sault—the Algone uin, Swallow, 
because we have not always taken the liberty of Uncle Sam, Merchant, Chippewa, Ocean and Free Trader. 
expunging from the writings of others certain’ The propeller Independence is nearly over the portage, and 
the steamer Julia Palmer and the schr. Mechanic are to be 


. ; hi « a} ae : 
ps s Ww are agreeal ) \ - ow i on ' * 
modes of expression which are not agreeable to jy ovr this fll. making « fest of-eleven vessels ready 


. 
our way of speaking. If they were objectionable for the business next year. The brig Astor, lost last season, t. 
. . . yas the first / rican vessel on Lake Superior. She wa ’ 
in a moral point of view, we certainly should not “2s ‘he first Am: —,- ts 
: ce be pr aa : launched in the summer of 1835 wi 
admit them. But if the principle is to be carried View of Gtaccation —We letra tn tht Chasteien Ge. 
out m all cases, to the extent contended for, a8 rier that the failure of the corn crop in the upper sections re 
° ° ._.9 r . ye i | ; ei “ESsive alarm—le ad 
well might we be held to blame for maintaining °f South Carolina has created excessive al ne a i 
a é : : © even to the migration of some thousands of the white popu : = 
personal intercourse with those who, in their com- lation to Tennessee and Kentucky and other western reé 3.2 
. ions, tu see bread for the a s, during th coming nd 
mon conversation and style of address, make use £0; tv seek brea their families, during air 
7 scarcily of corn, supp sed to be rendered certain as the cor 


of vain and complimentary language. It is possi-' sequence of the late unexampled drought 
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Mormon News.—At the last dates county lately dis 
turbed was under the entire contro! 
Sheriff Backenstos at their head. 
fled from Warsaw and Carthag 
Mississippi. We 


has called upon the n 


set by two pr 
nilitia of 
maintaining peace.— Ledger. 


The Pine —The Wilmingts 

turpentine di tilled last y« 
barrels, worth $400,000. ‘Thi 
barrels, valued at 


t} 
1 


$163,000, 
worth $45,000. Total $613. 
nue from one tree. 


Destructive Worm.—The Ra 


that, in several ne 


revi 


ighboring 

havoc wit 
given, it must be a s} 
Mississippi, whose march is d 


Indian Council.—A larg: 
through Rochester, New Y« 


Council, which commenced ¢ 


is committing great 


counts 


The influence of civilization | 
remains of the once powel ful 
tions. Its ancient gk 
polity yet survive. ‘I'he 
bly be the Jast on so large a s 


its fundam 


wy has 


present Council which may 


, is held in pursuance: 


ntal constitution, | da down trom genet! 


to generation, from remote antiquity 


Singular ]’] 


savs the C 


cenomenon on La 
C. W.) Star, 
d in the lake 
noon, some gentlemen walking 
east thei the wat 
k with the very unusual a; 
it were, § 


¢ Ontario.—On | 
rence was notice 
eyes upon 
tting direct 
» lake were going bol 
a third part of the 


I 
portion of the shore 


inner 
l on either 


n suddenly the tide turned 


filling the harbor at least t 

This extraord nary act 

rular intervals of ’ 
noticed 

the ev water ros¢ 

it Ww 

present 

noticed at ot 

Hope the effect 

Royal could not get 


ground when more th 


into the 
in her ler 
The cause of so « 


Is at pre senta matter of various ¢ 


he piers, 


inion seems to be that it con 
lent earthqu 


‘reation, 


mornine 


ves to his not 


of form, 


. anal fo ‘ ‘ 
ps V ana lu Vy ainerent si 


rious 


careless lounger, indeed, untaught t 


obtrusive and minuter features ol 


sees, perhaps, the cattle grazing i 
watches the swallows as they glance alon 


listens with undefined emotions of pleasure to the 
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woe 


vocal choir of unseen feathered songsters; and 


content with these symptoms of life around him, 
Not so the 


lisitive to 


sses 


\ ) 
unneeding 
lighten¢ 


Oonw curious 


g under- 
prying eye 
and mind intelligent ne 1 ‘an appreciate the 


! 
grosser beauties of the scene, and gather full en- 
joyment from the survey, but perceive objects of 
: ‘ 

' at 

ees, the 1 


wonder multi every step het 
the tr owers, t! irth, the 

se} : TY) 1,1! ! P 
with innumerable kinds of : 


ctive living creatures: 


every stone upturned revi 


ls some insect wonder; 
. 1,) 
a Worida 


al d 


1 1 
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1 

ve 
j 
j 


wherein incalculable myriads pass their 


nim 


‘ 
ives, 


every drop to swarm with ited at MS, ¢ 


proclaim the Omnipotent Designer loudly a 
stars themselves. Is it upon the sea-shore 
ie student of nature walks? Each rippling wave 
tribute from the deep, and 
wonders indescribable—brings corallines 


| } hei 


thousand 


oe 
nis ject some 


° mm in “4 
vainted shells, and 


grotesqu 


o show that in the sea, through 
its spacious realms, life is still found—that crea- 
xist more numerously than on the 
all perfect in their construction, and 


' ET Ee te 
though so diversified j e and attributes, 
| 


And yet 
iy, turn their atten- 


in shay 
alike subservient to the o welfare. 
how few, even at the pres 


tion to this 


understand 


wondrous scene, or at all to 
rate t] e 


strive 
the animal creation—to investi 
structure and contrivanee that ad ipt each species 
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his forehead was high and open—the expression 27,000,000 to private individuals. ‘The entire 
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soundings have been taken in Lake Huron. Off 
Saginaw Bay, 1800 feet of line have been sent 
down without finding bottom. 

The altitude of these lakes varies step by step 
from Ontario to Superior. Lake Ontario is 232 
feet above the tide-water of the St. Lawrence.— 
Erie is 333 feet above Ontario, and 565 feet above 
tide-water at Albany. St. Clair is six feet higher 
than Erie; Huron and Michigan are thirteen feet 
above St. Clair, and Superior lies 44 feet above 
them. 

This shows the curious fact, that while the sur- 
face of Huron is 684 feet above the level of the 
ocean, its bottom at Saginaw Bay is more than 
1100 feet below the same level. 

The waters of those lakes, with the exception 
of Erie and St. Clair, are remarkable for their 
transparency and delicious flavor. Of Lake Hu- 
ron, Professor Drake ascertained that the water at 
the surface and two hundred feet below at the same 
place, indicated precisely the same temperature, to 
wit: fifty-six degrees. His explanation of this fact 
is, that the waters are so pure that the rays of the 
sun meet with no solid matter in suspension to ar- 
rest and retain the heat. 


The writer adds: 


There is a great curiosity connected with these 
lakes about 30 miles from Kingston, near the out- 
let of the bay of Quinte, in Canada. ‘The writer 
of this visited it a few years ago, in company with 
Professor Lyell, of London, who pronounced it 
one of the greatest curiosities of the kind he ever 
saw. It is what is called in Scotland ‘*a ‘Tarn”’ 
or mountain lake. It is situated on a conical hill 
about 350 feet high. It is circular—about half a 
mile in diameter, and occupies nearly the whole 
surface of the hill. 

The lake is consequently entirely without inlet; 
a small stream constantly escapes from one edge 
of it, down the side of the hill, turning the wheels 
of a flouring mill, which has been erected near the 
summit. ‘The level of the water in the lake is 
supposed to be about 350 feet above that of the 
bay below. As there are no high lands within 
fifty or sixty miles, or perhaps a greater distance, 
the curious question arises, whence comes the 
supply for this mountain lake? 


Professor Lyell supposes it to occupy the crater 
of an extinct volcano, and to receive its waters 
through hidden syphons, from a great distance; 
but did not coincide with the popular belief in the 
neighborhood, that the fountain head was Lake 
Erie, although it is supposed that they oceupy the 
same level. 


———_—_- -+ reo >———— 


NIAGARA. 


However much we may enlarge our ideas of the 
time which has elapsed since the Niagara first 
began to drain the upper lakes, we have seen that 
this period was one only of a series, all belonging 
to the present zoological epoch; or that in which 
the living testaceous fauna, whether fresh water or 
marine, had already come into being. If such 
events can take place while the zoology of the 
earth remains almost stationary and unaltered, 
what ages may not be comprehended in those 
successive tertiary periods during which the Flora 
and Fauna of the globe have been almost entirely 
changed. Yet how subordinate a place in the 
long calendar of geological chronology do the suc- 
cessive tertiary periods themselves occupy? How 
much more enormous a duration must we assign 
to many antecedent revolutions of the earth and 
its inhabitants! No analogy can be found in the 
natural world to the immense scale of these divi- 
sions of past time, unless we contemplate the 
celestial spaces which have been measured by the 
astronomer. Some of the nearest of these within 
the limits of the solar system, as, for example, the 
orbits of the planets, are reckoned by hundreds of 
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millions of miles, which the imagination in vain 
endeavors to grasp. Yet one of these spaces, 
such as the diameter of the earth’s orbit, is 
regarded as a mere unit, a mere infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the distance which separates our sun from 
the nearest star. By pursuing still farther the 
same investigations, we learn that there are lumin- 
ous clouds, scarcely distinguishable by the naked 
eye, but resolvable by the telescope into clusters 

of stars, which are so much more remote, that the 
interval between our sun and Sirus may be but a 
fraction of this larger distance. ‘To regions of 
space of this higher order in point of magnitude, 
we may probably compare such an interval of 
time as that which divides the human epoch from 
the origin of the coralline limestone over which 
the Niagara is precipitated at the Falls. Many 
have been the successive revolutions in organic 
life, and many the vicissitudes in the physical geo- 
graphy of the globe, and often has sea been con- 
verted into land, and land into sea, since that rock 
was formed. ‘The Alps, the Pyrenees, the Hima- 
laya, have not only begun to exist as lofty moun- 
tain chains, but the solid materials of which they 
are composed have been slowly elaborated beneath 
the sea within the stupendous interval of ages 
here alluded to.—Lyell’s America. 

——_———+ wee -—_ 
FOSSIL HUMAN BONES. 

A letter from Rio Janeiro, of a late date, 
states that Dr. Lund, the celebrated Danish natu- 
ralist and geologist, to whom we are already 
indebted for many interesting discoveries in Bra- 
zil, has found in the province of Minas Geraes, a 
quantity of human bones, including some skele- 
tons complete, in the fossil state. (?) There are 
many skulls; and nearly all have the principal 
characters of those of the existing indigenous 
tribes of Brazil—excepting that in many of them 
the incisive and molar teeth are exactly alike—a 
circumstance observed in some of the Egyptian 
mummies. ‘Tne writer argues that as, hitherto, 
no human bones have been discovered in the fos- 
sil state in any other portion of the globe, those 
found in Brazil would seem to indicate that Amer- 
ica, or its southern part, had been peopled before 
any of the other quarters of the world. Dr. Lund 
has also discovered, in the same province, a great 
quantity of fossil bones and skeletons of the horse 
—an animal which, it is known, had no existence 
in Brazil when the Portugese first landed there; 
and has further found the skeletons of forty-four 
different species of mammifers untirely unknown. 
The doctor promises a detailed account of these 
discoveries to the Imperial Institute of History 
and Ge ography § at Rio Janeiro.— Living Age. 


a . 
IRISH ANTIQUITIES 

‘** As I was passing a place called Lavey Strand, 
on the road from Cavan to Dublin,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for June, 
**T observed the bottom of an ancient canoe lying 
on the shore of the lake close to the road. I im- 
mediately went to examine it, and heard that it 
had been raised about a year ago from the bottom 
of the lake. When discovered, there was a gun- 
wale above a foot in height along the sides, which, 
when I saw it, was almost entirely broken away. 
It was of very rude manufacture, hollowed out of 
the stem of an oak tree. ‘The dimensions are 
gigantic. ‘The bottom is four feet three inches 
across at one end, and about three feet at the other; 
the length is forty feet. ‘The diameter of the tree 
could not possibly have been less than seven feet 
and a half at the root, and at least five and a half 
at the height of ferty feet. ‘This would allow only 
a very moderate bulge for the canoe. What could 
have been the use of so large a canoe, made with 
great toil, on so small a piece of water, (not con- 
taining 200 acres,) I cannot conjecture. 


There! 
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are two islands in the lake, which were found to 
be artificial when the proprietor was planting them 
about ten years ago. ‘The earth is supported by 
a frame work of enormous oak beams, mortised 
into each other, and this is supported on piles 
driven into the lake bottom. Some brass Celtic 
hatchets, ring money, and four brass swords, were 
found above the frame-work; and there is another 
canoe of smaller dimensions lying partly exposed 
and partly in the mud, near where the large one 

was found. ‘The modern oak of this part of Ire- 
land is not at all remarkable for its size. 
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THE MOTHER. 


Around the idea of one’s mother, the mind of a 
man clings with fond affection. It is the first 
deep thought stamped upon our infant hearts, 
when yet soft and capable of receiving the most 
profound impressions, and all the after feelings of 
the world are more or less light in comparison. 
I do not know that even in our old age we do not 
look back to that feeling as the sweetest we have 
through life. Our passions and wilfulness may 
lead us far from the object of our filial love; we 
learn even to pain her heart, to oppose her wishes, 
to violate her commands; we may become wild, 
headstrong and angry at her counsels or opposi- 
tion; but when death has stilled her monitory 
voice, and nothing but calm memory remains to 
recapitulate her virtues and good deeds, affec- 
tion, like a flower beaten to the ground by a past 
storm, raises up her head and smiles amongst her 
tears. Around this idea, as we have said, the 
mind elings with fond affection; and even when 
the earlier period of our loss forces memory to be 
silent, fancy makes the place of our remembrance, 
and twines the image of our dead parent with a 
garland of graces, and beauties, and virtues, which 
we doubt not that she possessed. 

sienna 
A WORD TO THE DEJECTED. 

Ah! that I could be heard by all oppressed, 
dejected souls! I would ery to them, * Lift up 
your heads, and confide still in the future, and be- 
lieve that it is never foo late! See! I too was 
bowed down by long suffering, and old age had, 
moreover, overtaken me, and I believed that all! 
my strength had vanished—that my life and my 
sufferings were in vain—and behold! my head 
has again been lifted up, my heart appeased, my 
soul strengthened—and now, in my fiftieth year, 
[ advance into a new future, attended by all that 
life has beautiful and worthy of love.” 

The change of my soul has enabled me better 
to comprehend life and suffering, and I am now 
firmly convinced that “there is no fruitless suf- 
fering, and that no virtuous endeavor is in vain.” 

Winter days and nights may bury beneath their 
pall of snow the sown corn, but when the spring 
arrives, it will be found equally true, that ‘* there 
grows much bread in the winter night.” 


ciasenincteshinlgipalapibatiiaiantis 
SCALE OF EUROPEAN MORTALITY. 

It appears by the ‘* Sixth Report of the Regis- 
trar-General of England,” that England is the 
healthiest country in that quarter of the globe; the 
mean annual deaths being about 1 to every 45 
persons living. In France, the yearly mortality 
is as 1 to 42; in Prussia, as 1 to 38; in Austria, as 
1 to 33; and in Russia, as 1 to 28. The average 
duration of life in England is 41 years—that of 
Russia is Jess than 27 years. 
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Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 





